last of her inspiration, she would never write again. . . .
What she had written was as dead as Queen Anne, it would
shame a child of seven . . . why had she ever imagined she
could write ? Nothing like this had ever happened to her
before . . . and so on and so on until, in spite of chronic
insomnia, sleep would come, and days perhaps of stagnation
and recuperation. Days also when she would give way to
my persuasion, and, chiefly for my sake, would agree to a
'first night', to a meal at a restaurant, to seeing some of our
friends (and would incidentally thoroughly enjoy these
distractions herself); when the dogs would move into the
foreground and their grooming and exercising would be
taken over from die maid; when she would indulge in
housework and in strenuous polishing of our collection of
old oak (at this period of our peregrinations there was no
scope for the gardening which she always loved), and then,
as suddenly as it had left her, one day inspiration would
blaze out once more.
There was another recurrent aspect of her literary labours:
the books that she herself well knew would never see
publication; that were without salient merits and served
merely as trolleys to carry her from a fallow period to one
of renewed production.
There were several of these, but one in particular was re-
written at least three times, an apparent waste of energy
extending each time to some twenty-five thousand words.
But it acted as the baptist to what she herself (and I also)
always considered her best book: The Master of the House,
and also to The Sixth Beatitude.
In the case of the * trolley' books the drama was the same
as in that of her briefer bouts of spiritual dryness, but it was
prolonged and much mor^ elaborate. After she had finished
a book and corrected the proofs there would be a time of
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